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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OP PRO- 
FESSOR DRUMMOND. 

The author of these remarkable addresses 
was bom in Scotland in 185 1, and studied for 
the University of Edinburgh in private schools 
in his native city of Stirling. After gradua- 
tion here he continued his studies in Tubin- 
gen, Germany. He early gave signs of 
special promise, and it was decided that he 
should enter on the career of the ministry; 
and after his ordination he was appointed to a 
mission station at Malta. It was in the leisure 
of this rather solitary work that he was en- 
abled to find time to turn his thoughts more 
entirely to the subject he has since treated in 
lecture and book, although it was not until 
long afterward that these efforts were made 
public. 

On his return to Scotland he was appointed 
a lecturer in science at the Glasgow Free 
Church College ; and it was at this period that 
his first book, "Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World," made its tremendous sensation, run- 
ning through endless editions at home and 
abroad and in every language. The first edi- 
tion of this book bears the imprint of 1883, 
and led to his promotion to a professorship in 
the same college. 

The success of the opening address in th^ 
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OF PROFESSOR DRUMMOND. 5 

gaged Sundays, during the University sessions 
at Edinburgh, in religious work among the 
students, where his meetings have been 
attended often by as many as five or six hun- 
dred ; and while at home or abroad, his work 
has done much to help the cause of Christian 
living among young men, the University Set- 
tlement school being the outgrowth of his 
words and example. During the week he is 
teaching science from his professor's chair at 
Glasgow, which is a peculiar attachment for a 
divinity school, and one not found in America ; 
but scientific study is earnestly pursued in 
such schools in Scotland. 

In the former work he has had as great suc- 
cess as in the latter, and has been the right- 
hand man of the evangelist, Mr. Moody, in 
many of his mass meetings, which shows the 
deep interest he takes in spreading evangelical 
truth. 

Professor Drummond's appearance and man- 
ner are well known in this country ; and, in- 
deed, it was at Northfield that the first address 
in the present volume was delivered. A great 
scholar and divine has gfiven the following 
analysis of the elements of his success: — 

*'He has a certain magnetic quality, both as 
a writer and a speaker, but it can be analyzed. 
He has a style, — not a style to move *the lonely 
rapture of lonely minds, * but one which arrests 
the busy crowd, — clear, pleasant, flowing with 
faint hues of poetry. He is never allusive, 
superior, strained ; he does not condescend ; he 
is always himself, — a courteous, unaffected 
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the means, is in order to Love, the end. Love, 
therefore, obviously is greater than faith. It 
is greater than charity, again, because the whole 
is greater than a part. Charity is only a little 
bit of Love, one of the innumerable avenues of 
Love, and there may even be, and there is, a 
great deal of charity without Love. It is a very 
easy thing to toss a copper to a beggar on the 
street; it is generally an easier thing than not 
to do it. Yet Love is just as often in the with- 
holding. We purchase relief from the sympa- 
thetic feelings roused by the spectacle of mis- 
ery, at the copper's cost. It is too cheap — too 
cheap for us, and often too dear for the beggar. 
If we really loved him we would either do 
more for him, or less. 

Then Paul contrasts it with sacrifice and 
martyrdom. And I beg the little band of 
would-be missionaries — and I have the honor 
to call some of you by this name for the first 
time — to remember that though you give your 
bodies to be burned, and have not Love, it 
profits nothing — nothing! You can take noth- 
iiig greater to the heathen world than the im- 
press and reflection of the Love of God upon 
your own character. That is the universal 
language. It will take you years to speak in 
Chinese, or in the dialects of India. From the 
day you land, that language of Love, under- 
stood by all, will be pouring forth its uncon- 
scious eloquence. It is the man who is the 
missionary, it is not his words. His character 
is his message. In the heart of Africa, 
among the g^reat Lakes, I have come across 
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black men and women >yho remembered the 
only white man they ever saw before — David 
Livingstone ; and as you cross his footsteps in 
that dark continent, men's faces light up as 
they speak of the kind doctor who passed there 
years ago. They could not understand him ; 
but they felt the love that beat in his heart. 
Take into your new sphere of labor, where you 
also mean to lay down your life, that simple 
charm, and your lifework must succeed. You 
can take nothing greater, you need take noth- 
ing less. It is not worth while going if you 
take anything less. You may take every ac- 
complishment ; you may be braced for every 
sacrifice; but if you give your body to be 
burned, and have not Love, it will profit you 
and the cause of Christ nothing. 
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THE ANALYSIS. 

After contrasting Love with these things, 
Paul, in three verses, very short, gives us an 
amazing analysis of what this supreme thing 
is. 1 ask you to look at it. It is a compound 
thing, he tells us. It is like light. As you 
have seen a man of science take a beam of 
light and pass it through a crystal prism, as 
you have seen it come out on the other side of 
the prism broken up into its component colors 
— ^red, and blue, and yellow, and violet, and 
orange, and all the colors of the rainbow — so 
Paul passes this thing. Love, through the mag- 
nificent prism of his inspired intellect, and it 
comes out on the other side broken up into its 
elements. And in these few words we have 
what one might call the Spectrum of Love, 
the analysis of Love. Will you observe what 
its elements are? Will you notice that they 
have common names; that they are virtues 
which we hear about every day; that they 
are things which can be practiced by every 
man in every place in life; and how, by a 
multitude of small things and ordinary virtues, 
the supreme things, the summum bonum, is 
made up? 

The Spectrum of Love has nine ingredients : 
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it, to give it up. I must take that back. It is 
only true of a partly selfish heart. Nothing is 
a hardship to Love, and nothing is hard. I 
believe that Christ's **yoke" is easy. Christ's 
yoke is just his way of taking life. And I be- 
lieve it is an easier way than any other. I 
believe it is a happier way than any other. 
The most obvious lesson in Christ's teaching 
is that there is no happiness in having and 
getting anything, but only in giving. I repeat, 
there is no happiness in having or in getting, 
but only in giving. And half the world is on 
the wrong scent in pursuit of happiness. They 
think it consists in having and getting, and in 
being served by others. It consists in giving, 
and in serving others. He that would be great 
among you, said Christ, let him serve. He 
that would be happy, let him remember that 
there is but one way— it is more blessed, it is 
more happy, to give than to receive. 

The next ingredient is a very remarkable 
one: Good temper. **Loveisnot easily pro- 
voked." Nothing could be more striking than 
to find this here. We are inclined to look upon 
bad temper as a very harmless weakness. We 
speak of it as a mere infirmity of nature, a 
family failing, a matter of temperament, not 
a thing to take into very serious account in 
estimating a man's character. And yet here, 
right in the heart of this analysis of love, it 
finds a place; and the Bible again and again 
returns to condemn it as one of the most de- 
structive elements in human nature. 

The peculiarity of ill temper is that it is the 
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**and would not go in." Look at the effect 
upon the father, upon the servants, upon the 
happiness of the guests. Judge of the effect 
upon the Prodigal — and how many prodigals 
are kept out of the Kingdom of God by the 
unlovely character of those who profess to be 
inside? Analyze, as a study in Temper, the 
thunder-cloud itself as it gathers upon the 
Elder Brother's brow. What is it made of? 
Jealousy, anger, pride, uncharity, cruelty, self- 
righteousness, touchiness, doggedness, sullen- 
ness — ^these are the ingredients of this dark 
and loveless soul. In varying proportions, 
also, these are the ingredients of all ill temper. 
Judge if such sins of the disposition are not 
worse to live in, and for others to live with, 
than sins of the body. Did Christ, indeed, 
not answer the question Himself when He 
said, **I say unto you, that the publicans and 
the harlots go into the Kingdom of Heaven 
before you." There is really no place in 
Heaven for a disposition like this. A man 
with such a mood could only make Heaven 
miserable for all the people in it. Except, 
therefore, such a man be born again, he can- 
not, he simply cannot, enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven. For it is perfectly certain — and you 
will not misunderstand me — that to enter 
Heaven a man must take it with him. 

You will see then why Temper is significant. 
It is not in what it is alone, but in what it re- 
veals. This is why I take the liberty now of 
speaking of it with such unusual plainness. It 
is a test for love, a symptom, a revelation of 
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And the one eternal lesson for us all is how 
better we can love. What makes a man a 
good cricketer? Practice. What makes a man 
a good artist, a good sculptor, a good musi- 
cian? Practice. What makes a man a good 
linguist, a good stenographer? Practice. 
What makes a man a good man? Practice. 
Nothing else. There is nothing capricious 
about religion. We do not get the soul in 
different ways, under different laws, from 
those in which we get the body and the mind. 
If a man does not exercise his arm he develops 
no biceps muscle ; and if a man does not exer- 
cise his soul, he acquires no muscle in his soul, 
no strength of character, no vigor of moral 
fibre, nor beauty of spiritual growth. Love is 
not a thing of enthusiastic emotion. It is a 
rich, strong, manly, vigorous expression of the 
whole round Christian character — the Christ- 
like nature in its fullest development. And 
the constituents of this great character are 
only to be built up by ceaseless practice. 

What was Christ doing in the carpenter's 
shop? Practicing. Though perfect, we read 
that He learned obedience, and grew in wis- 
dom and in favor with God. Do not quarrel 
therefore with your lot in life. Do not com- 
plain of its never-ceasing cares, its petty en- 
vironment, the vexations you have to stand, 
the small and sordid souls you have to live and 
work with. Above all, do not resent tempta- 
tion ; do not be perplexed because it seems to 
thicken round you more and more, and ceases 
neither for effort nor for agony nor prayer. 
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into our souls? We brace our wills to secure 
it We try to copy those who have it. We 
lay down rules about it. We watch. We 
pray. But these things alone will not bring 
love into our nature. Love is an effect. And 
only as we fulfill the right condition can we 
have the effect produced. Shall I tell you 
what the cause is? 

If you turn to the Revised Version of the 
First Epistle of John you will find these 
words: **We love because He first loved us. " 
• ' We love, " not * ' We love Him. " That is the 
way the old version has it, and it is quite 
wrong. **We love — because He first loved 
us." Look at the word ** because. '* It is the 
cause of which I have spoken. "Because He 
first loved us, ' ' the effect follows that we love, 
we love Him, we love all men. We cannot 
help it. Because He loved us, we love, we 
love everybody. Our heart is slowly 
changed. Contemplate the love of Christ, 
^nd you will love. Stand before that mirror, 
reflect Christ's character, and you will be 
changed into the same image from tenderness 
to tenderness. There is no other way. You 
cannot love to order. You can only look at 
the lovely object, and fall in love with it, and 
grow into likeness to it. And so look at this 
Perfect Character, this Perfect Life. Look at 
the great Sacrifice as He laid down Himself, all 
through life, and upon the Cross of Calvary ; 
and you must love Him. And loving Him, 
you must become like Him. Love begets 
love. It is a process of induction. Put a 
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THE DEFENCE. 

Now I have a closing sentence or two to add 
about Paul's reason for singling out love as 
the supreme possession. It is a very remark- 
able reason. In a single word it is this : it 
lasts. **Love," urges Paul, **never faileth." 
Then he begins again one of his marvelous 
lists of the great things of the day, and exposes 
them one by one. He runs over the things 
that men thought were going to last, and 
shows that they are all fleeting, temporary, 
passing away. 

''Whether there be prophecies, they shall 
fail." It was the mother's ambition for her 
boy in those days that he should become a 
prophet. For hundreds of years God had 
never spoken by means of any prophet, and at 
that time the prophet was greater than the 
King. Men waited wistfully for another mes- 
senger to come, and hung upon his lips when 
he appeared as upon the very voice of God. 
Paul says, ** Whether there be prophecies, they 
shall fail.'* This book is full of prophecies. 
One by one they have **f ailed;" that is, having 
been fulfilled their work is finished ; they have 
nothing more to do now in the world except to 
feed a devout man's faith. 

Then Paul talks about tongues. Thi ' 
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what is certain is that Love must last. God, 
the Eternal God, is Love. Covet therefore 
that everlasting gift, that one thing which it is 
certain is going to stand, that one coinage 
which will be current in the Universe when 
all the other coinages of all the nations of the 
world shall be useless and unhonored. You 
will give yourselves to many things, give your- 
self first to Love. Hold things in their pro- 
portion. Hold things in their proportion. 
Let at least the first great object of our lives 
be to achieve the character defended in these 
words, the character — and it is the character 
of Christ — which is built round Love. 

I have said this thing is eternal. Did you 
ever notice how continually John associates 
love and faith with eternal life? I was not 
told when I was a boy that **God so loved the 
world that He gave His only-begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should have 
everlasting life.'* What I was told, I remem- 
ber, was, that God so loved the world that, if 
I trusted in Him, I was to have a thing called 
peace, or I was to have rest, or I was to have 
joy, or I was to have safety. But I had to find 
out for myself that whosoever trusteth in Him 
— that is, whosoever loveth Him, for trust is 
only the avenue to Love — hath everlasting 
life. The Gospel offers a man life. Never 
offer men a thimbleful of Gospel. Do not offer 
them merely joy, or merely peace, or merely 
rest, or merely safety* tell them how Christ 
came to give men a more abundant life than 
they have, a life abundant in love, and there* 
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This is Christ's own definition. Ponder it. 
**This is life eternal, that they might know 
Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou has sent.** Love must be eternal. It 
is what God is. On the last analysis, then, 
love is life. Love never faileth, and live never 
faileth, so long as there is love. That is the 
philosophy of what Paul is showing us; the 
reason why in the nature of things Love should 
be the supreme thing — because it is going to 
last ; because in the nature of things it is an 
Eternal Life. It is a thing that we are living 
now, not that we get when we die ; that we 
shall have a poor chance of getting when we 
die unless we are living now. No worse fate 
can befall a man in this world than to live and 
grow old alone, unloving, and unloved. To 
be lost is to live in an unregenerate condition, 
loveless and unloved; and to be saved is to 
love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
already in God. For God is Love. 

Now I have all but finished. How many of 
you will join me in reading this chapter once 
a week for the next three months? A man did 
that once and it changed his whole life. Will 
you do it? It is for the greatest thing in the 
world. You might begin by reading it every 
day, especially the verses which describe the 
perfect character. **Love suffereth long, and 
is kind ; love envieth not ; love vaunteth not 
itself." Gist these ingredients into your life. 
Then everything that you do is eternal. It is 
worth doing. It is worth giving time to. No 
man can become a saint in his sleep ; and to 
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shall be preferred. Be not deceived. The 
words which all of us shall one Day hear sound 
not of theology but of life, not of churches and 
saints but of the hungry and the poor, not of 
creeds and doctrines but of shelter and cloth- 
ing, not of Bibles and prayer-books but of cups 
of cold water in the name of Christ. Thank 
God the Christianity of to-day is coming nearer 
the world's need. Live to help that on. 
Thank God men know better, by a hairsbreadth, 
what religion is, what God is, who Christ is, 
where Christ is. Who is Christ? He who 
fed the hungry, clothed the naked, visited the 
sick. And where is Christ? Where? — whoso 
shall receive a little child in My name receiveth 
Me. And who are Christ's? Every one that 
loveth is bom of God. 
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PAX VOBISCUM. 



I heard the other morning a sermon by a 
distinguished preacher upon **Rest.'* It was 
full of beautiful thoughts ; but when I came 
to ask myself, *'How does he say I can get 
Rest?" there was no answer. The sermon 
was sincerely meant to be practical, yet it con- 
tained no experience that seemed to me to be 
tangible, nor any advice which could help me 
to find the thing itself as I went about the 
world ithat afternoon. Yet this omission of the 
only important problem was not 'the fault of 
the preacher The whole popular religion is in 
the twilight here. And when pressed for 
really working specifics for the experiences 
with which it deals, it falters, and seems to 
lose itself in mist. 

The want of connection between the great 
words of religion and every-day life has bewild- 
ered and discouraged all of us. Christianity 
possesses the noblest words in the language; 
its literature overflows with terms expressive 
of the greatest and happiest moods which can 
fill the soul of man. Rest, Joy, Peace, Faith, 
Love, Light — ^these words occur with such per- 
sistency in h3rmns and prayers th^.t ^si ^^Jo^^^^vi'^'^ 
mi^ht think they ionaeaL ^3cv^ ^X.-a.-^^ ^*t ^::j«s^a.- 
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tian experience. But on coming to close quar- 
ters with the actual life of most of us, how 
surely would he be disenchanted! I do not 
think we ourselves are aware how much our 
religious life is made up of phrases ; how much 
of what we call Christian experience is only a 
dialect of the Churches, a mere religious 
phraseology with almost nothing behind it in 
what we really feel and know. 

To some of us, indeed, the Christian expe- 
riences seem further away than when we took 
the first steps in the Christian life. That life 
has not opened out as we had hoped ; we do 
not regret our religion, but we are disappointed 
with it. There are times, perhaps, when wan- 
dering notes from a diviner music stray into 
our spirits ; but these experiences come at few 
and fitful moments. We have no sense of 
possession in them. When they visit us, it 
is a surprise. When they leave us, it is 
without explanation. When we wish their 
return, we do not know how to secure it. 

All which points to a religion without solid 
base, and a poor and flickering life. It means 
a great bankruptcy in those experiences which 
give Christianity its personal solace and make 
it attractive to the world, and a great uncer- 
tainty as to any remedy. It is as if we knew 
everything about health — except the way to 
get it. 

I am quite sure that the difficulty does not 
lie in the fact that men are not in earnest. 
This is simply not the fact. All around us 
Christians are wearing themselves out in trying 
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to be better. The amount of spiritual longing 
in the world — in the hearts of unnumbered 
thousands of men and women in whom we 
should never suspect it ; among the wise and 
thoughtful; among the young and gay, who 
seldom assuage and never betray their thirst — 
this is one of the most wonderful and touching 
facts of life. It is not more heat that is needed, 
but more light; not more force, but a wiser 
direction to be given to very real energies 
already there. 

The Address which follows is offered as an 
humble contribution to this problem, and in 
the hope that it may help some who are ** seek- 
ing Rest and finding none" to a firmer footing 
on one great, solid, simple principle which 
underlies not the Christian experiences alone, 
but all experiences, and all life. 

What Christian experience wants is thread, 
a vertebral column, method. It is impossible 
to believe that there is no remedy for its un- 
evenness and dishevelment, or that the remedy 
is a secret. The idea, also, that some few 
men, by happy chance or happier temperament, 
have been given the secret — as if there were 
some sort of knack or trick of it — is wholly 
incredible. Religion must ripen its fruit for 
every temperament; and the way even into 
its highest heights must be by a gateway 
through which the peoples of the world may 
pass. 

I shall try to lead up to this gateway by a 
very familiar path. But as that path is 
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strangely unfrequented, and even unknown, 
where it passes into the religious sphere, I 
must dwell for a moment on the commonest of 
commonplaces. 
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EFFECTS REQUIRE CAUSES. 

Nothing that happens in the world happens 
by chance. God is a God of order. Every- 
thing is arranged upon definite principles, and 
never at random. The world, even the relig- 
ious world, is governed by law, Character is 
governed by law. Happiness is governed by 
law. The Christian experiences are governed 
by law. Men, forgetting this, expect Rest, 
Joy, Peace, Faith to drop into their souls from 
the air like snow or rain. But in point of fact 
they do not do so ; and if they did they would 
no less have their origin in previous activities 
and be controlled by natural laws. Rain and 
snow do drop from the air, but not without a 
long previous history. They are the mature 
eflfects of former causes. Equally so are Rest, 
and Peace, and Joy. They, too, have each a 
previous history. Storms and winds and calms 
are not accidents, but are brought about by 
antecedent circumstances. Rest and Peace 
are but calms in man's inward nature, and 
arise through causes as definite and as inevit- 
able. 

Realize it thoroughly: it is a methodical not 
an accidental world. If a housewife turns out 
a good cake, it is the result of a sound receipt, 
carefully applied. She cannot mix the assigned 
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doctor might prescribe a hundred things, and 
all might be taken in turn, without producing 
the least effect. Things are so arranged in 
the original planning of the world that certain 
effects must follow certain causes, and certain 
causes must be abolished before certain effects 
can be removed. Certain parts of Africa are 
inseparably linked with the physical expe- 
rience called fever; this fever is in turn infal- 
libly linked with a mental experience called 
restlessness and delirium. To abolish the 
mental experience the radical method would 
be to abolish the physical experience, and the 
way of abolishing the physical experience 
would be to abolish Africa, or to cease to go 
there. Now this holds good for all other forms 
of Restlessness. Every other form and kind 
of Restlessness in the world has a definite 
cause, and the particular kind of Restlessness 
can only be removed by removing the allotted 
cause. 

All this is also true of Rest. Restlessness 
has a cause: must not Rest have a cause? 
Necessarily. If it were a chance world we 
would not expect this ; but, being a method- 
ical world, it cannot be otherwise. Rest, phy- 
sical rest, moral rest, spiritual rest, every kind 
of rest, has a cause as certainly as restlessness. 
Now causes are discriminating. There is 
one kind of cause for every particular effect, 
and no other; and if one particular effect is 
desired, the corresponding cause txvxv&\. \ifc '^'^x 
in motion. It is no \\s»^ ^xo^o'^'v^^'i, *^^^^^^ 
devised schemes, or govw^ >Oaxo\\.^ ^^-osJ^ 
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pious exercises in the hope that somehow Rest 
will come. The Christian life is not casual, 
but causal. All nature is a standing protest 
against the absurdity of expecting to secure 
spiritual effects, or any effects, without the 
employment of appropriate causes. The Great 
Teacher dealt what ought to have been the 
final blow to this infinite irrelevancy by a 
single question, **Do men gather grapes of 
thorns or figs of thistles?** 

Why, then, did the Great Teacher not edu- 
cate His followers fully? Why did He not tell 
us, for example, how such a thing as Rest 
might be obtained? The answer is, that He 
did. But plainly, explicitly, in so many words? 
Yes, plainly, explicitly, in so many words. 
He assigned Rest to its cause, in words with 
which each of us has been familiar from his 
earliest childhood. 

He begins, you remember — for you at once 
know the passage I refer to — almost as if Rest 
could be had without any cause: **Come unto 
Me," He says, '* and I will give you Rest." 

Rest, apparently, was a favor to be bestowed ; 
men had but to come to Him ; He would give 
it to every applicant. But the next sentence 
takes that all back. The qualification, indeed, 
is added instantaneously. For what the first 
sentence seemed to give was next thing to an 
impossibility. For how, in a literal sense, can 
Rest be given? One could no more give away 
Rest than he could give away Laughter. We 
speak of ** causing** laughter, which we can do; 
but we cannot g^ve it away. When we speak 
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of giving pain, we know perfectly well we can- 
not give pain away. And when we aim at giv- 
ing pleasure, all that we do is to arrange a set 
of circumstances in such a way as that these 
shall cause pleasure. Of course there is a sense, 
and a very wonderful sense, in which a Great 
Personality breathes upon all who come within 
its influence an abiding peace and trust. Men 
can be to other men as the shadow of a great 
rock in a thirsty land. Much more Christ; 
much more Christ as Perfect Man ; much more 
still as Savior of the world. But it is not this 
of which I speak. When Christ said He would 
give men rest, He meant simply that He would 
put them in the way of it. But no act of 
conveyance would, or could, He make over 
His own Rest to them. He could give them 
His receipt for it. That was all. But He would 
not make it for them ; for one thing, it was not 
in His plan to make it for them; for another 
thing, men were not so planned that it could 
be made for them ; and for yet another thing, 
it was a thousand times better that they should 
make it for themselves. 

That this is the meaning becomes obvious 
from the wording of the second sentence: 
"Learn of Me and ye shall find Rest." Rest, 
that is to say, is not a thing that can be given, 
but a thing to be acquired. It comes not by 
an act, but by a process. It is not to be found 
in a happy hour, as one finds a treasure ; but 
slowly, as one finds knowledge. It could in- 
deed be no more found in a moment than could 
knowledge. A soil has to be prepared for it. 
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Like a fine fruit, it will grow in one climate 
and not at another; at one altitude and not at 
another. Like all growths it will have an 
orderly development and mature by slow 
degrees. 

The nature of this slow process Christ clearly 
defines when He says we are to achieve Rest 
by learning. ** Learn of Me,'* He says, **and 
ye shall find Rest to your souls." Now con- 
sider the extraordinary originality of this utter- 
ance. How novel the connection between 
these two words, '*Learn'* and *'Rest"! How 
few of us have ever associated them — ever 
thought that Rest was a thing to be learned ; 
ever laid ourselves out for it as we would to 
learn a language ; ever practiced it as we would 
practice the violin? Does it not show how 
entirely new Christ's teaching still is to the 
world, that so old and threadbare an aphorism 
should still be so little applied? The last thing" 
most of us would have thought of would have 
been to associate Rest with Work. 

What must one work at? What is that which 
if duly learned will find the soul of man in 
Rest? Christ answers without the least hesi- 
tation. He specifies two things — Meekness 
and Lowliness. *' Learn of Me," He says, 
**f or I am meek and lowly in heart." Now, 
these two things are not chosen at random. To 
these accomplishments, in a special way. Rest 
is attached. Learn these, in short, and you 
have already found Rest. These as they stand 
are direct causes of Rest ; will produce it at 
once ; cannot but produce it at once. And if 
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you think for a single moment, you will see 
how this is necessarily so, for causes are never 
arbitrary, and the connection between antece- 
dent and consequent here and everywhere lies 
deep in the nature of things. 

What is the connection, then? I answer by 
a further question. What are the chief causes 
of Unrest? If you know yourself, you will 
answer Pride, Selfishness, Ambition. As you 
look back upon the past years of your life, is 
it not true that its unhappiness has chiefly 
come from the succession of personal mortifica- 
tions, and almost trivial disappointments which 
the intercourse of life has brought you? Great 
trials come at lengthened intervals, and we rise 
to breast them ; but it is the petty friction of 
our every-day life with one another, the jar of 
business or of work, the discord of the domestic 
circle, the collapse of our ambition, the cross- 
ing of our will or the taking down of our con- 
ceit, which make inward peace impossible. 
Wounded vanity, then, disappointed hopes, 
unsatisfied selfishness — these are the old, vul- 
gar, universal sources of man's unrest. 

Now it is obvious why Christ pointed out as 
the two chief objects for attainment the exact 
opposites of these. To Meekness and Lowli- 
ness these things simply do not exist. They 
cure unrest by making it impossible. These 
remedies do not trifle with surface symptoms; 
they strike at once at removing causes. The 
ceaseless chagrin of a self-centered life can be 
removed at once by learning Meekness and 
Lowliness of heart. He who learns them is fox 

4 Drummond 
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ever proof against it. He lives henceforth a 
charmed life. Christianity is a fine inocula- 
tion, a transfusion of healthy blood into an 
anaemic or poisoned soul. No fever can attack 
a perfectly sound body; no fever of unrest can 
disturb a soul which has breathed the air or 
learned the ways of Christ. Men sigh for the 
wings of a dove that they may fly away and 
be at rest. But flying away will not help us. 
*'The Kingdom of God is within you.** We 
aspire to the top to look for Rest ; it lies at the 
bottom. Water rests only when it gets to the 
lowest place. So do men. Hence, be lowly. 
The man who has no opinion of himself at all 
can never be hurt if others do not acknowl- 
edge him. Hence, be meek. He who is with- 
out expectation cannot fret if nothing comes to 
him. It is self-evident that these things are 
so. The lowly man and the meek man are 
really above all other men, above all other 
things. They dominate the world because they 
do not care for it. The miser does not possess 
gold, gold possesses him. But the meek pos- 
sess it. **The meek,'* said Christ, ''inherit the 
earth. " They do not buy it; they do not con- 
quer it ; but they inherit it. 

There are people who go about the world 
looking out for slights, and they are necessarily 
miserable, for they find them at every turn — > 
especially the imaginary ones. One has the 
same pity for such men as for the very poor. 
They are the morally illiterate. They have no 
real education, for the have learned how to 
Uve. Few men know how to live. We gjow 
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Up at random, carrying into mature life the 
merely animal methods and motives which we 
had as little children. And it does not occur 
to us that all this must be changed ; that much 
of it must be revised ; that life is the finest of 
the Fine Arts ; that it has to be learned with 
lifelong patience, and that the years of our 
pilgrimage are all too short to master it tri- 
umphantly. 

Yet this is what Christianity is for — to teach 
men the Art of Life. And its whole curri- 
culum lies in one word — ** Learn of Men.** 
Unlike most education, this is almost purely 
personal ; it is not to be had from books or lec- 
tures or creeds or doctrines. It is a study from 
the life. Christ never said much in mere 
words about the Christian Graces. He lived 
them. He was them. Yet we do not merely 
copy Him. We learn His art by living with 
Him, like the old apprentices with their 
masters. 

Now we understand it all? Christ's invita- 
tion to the weary and heavy-laden is a call to 
begin life over again upon a new principle — 
upon His own principle. **Watch My way of 
doing things,** He says. ** Follow Me. Take 
life as I take it. Be meek and lowly and you 
will find Rest.** 

I do not say, remember, that the Christian 
life to every man, or to any man, can be a bed 
of roses. No educational process can be this. 
And perhaps if some men knew how 
much was involved in the simple **leam** of 
Christ, they would not enter His school with 
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SO irresponsible a heart. For there is not only 
much to learn, but much to unlearn. Many 
men never go to this school at all till their 
disposition is already half ruined and character 
has taken on its fatal set. To learn arithmetic 
is difficult at fifty— much more to learn Chris- 
tianity. To learn simply what it is to be meek 
and lowly, in the case of one who has had no 
lessons in that in childhood, may cost him half 
of what he values most on earth. Do we real- 
ize, for instance, that the way of teaching 
humility is generally by humiliation. There 
is probably no other school for it. When a 
man enters himself as a pupil in such a school 
it means a very great thing. There is such 
Rest there, but there is also much Work. 

I should be wrong, even though my theme 
is the brighter side, to ignore the cross and 
minimize the cost. Only it gives to the cross 
a more definite meaning, and a rarer value, to 
connect it thus directly and causally with the 
growth of the inner life. Our platitudes on the 
** benefits of affliction" are usually about as 
vague as our theories of Christian Experience. 
** Somehow,** we believe affliction does us good. 
But it is not a question of ** Somehow.'* The 
result is definite, calculable, necessary. It is 
under the strictest law of cause and effect. 
The first effect of losing one's fortune, for 
instance, is humiliation; and the effect of 
humiliation, as we have just seen, is to make 
one humble ; and the effect of being humble is 
to produce Rest. It is a roundabout way, 
apparently, of producing Rest; but Nature 
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generally works by circular processes; and it 
is not certain that there is any other way of 
becoming humble, or of finding Rest. If a 
man could make himself humble to order, it 
might simplify matters, but we do not find 
that this happens. Hence we must all go 
through the mill. Hence death, death to the 
lower self, is the nearest gate and the quickest 
road to life. 

Yet this is only half the truth. Christ's life 
outwardly was one of the most troubled lives 
that was ever lived. Tempest and tumult, 
tumult and tempest, the waves breaking over 
it all the time till the worn body was laid in 
the grave. But the inner life was a sea of 
glass. The great calm was always there. At 
any moment you might have gone to Him and 
found Rest. And even when the blood-hounds 
were dogging Him in the streets of Jerusalem, 
He turned to His disciples and offered them as 
a last legacy, *'My peace." Nothing ever for 
a moment broke the serenity of Christ's life on 
earth. Misfortune could not reach Him ; He 
had no fortune. Food, raiment, money — 
fountain-heads of half the world's weariness — 
He simply did not care for; they played no 
part in His life; He '*took no thought" for 
them. It was impossible to affect Him by 
lowering His reputation. He had already made 
Himself of no reputation. He was dumb before 
insult. When He was reviled He reviled not 
again. In fact, there was nothing that the 
world could do to Him that could ruffle the 
surface of His spirit. 
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Such living, as merely living, is altogether 
unique. It is only when we see what it was 
in Him that we can know what the word Rest 
means. It lies not in emotions, nor in the 
absence of emotions. It is not a hallowed 
feeling that comes over us in church. It is not 
something that the preacher has in his voice. 
It is not in nature, or in poetry, or in music — 
though in all these there is soothing. It is the 
mind at leisure from itself. It is the perfect 
poise of the soul ; the absolute adjustment of 
the inward man to the stress of all outward 
things; the preparedness against every 
emergency; the stability of assured convic- 
tions; the eternal calm of an invulnerable 
faith ; the repose of a heart set deep in God. 
It is the mood of the man who says, with 
Browning, ** God's in His Heaven, all's well 
with the world." 

Two painters each painted a picture to illus- 
trate his conception of rest. The first chose 
for his scene a still, lone lake among the far- 
off mountains. The second threw on his can- 
vas a thundering water-fall, with a fragile 
birch tree bending over the foam ; at the fork 
of a branch, almost wet with the cataract's 
spray, a robin sat on its nest. The first was 
only Stagnation ; the last was Rest. For in 
Rest there are always two elements — tranquil- 
lity and energy ; silence and turbulence ; crea- 
tion and destruction ; fearlessness and f earful- 
ness. This it was in Christ. 

It is quite plain from all this that whatever 
else He claimed to be or to do, He at least 
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knew how to live. All this is the perfection of 
living, of living in the mere sense of passing 
through the world in the best way. Hence 
His anxiety to communicate His idea of life to 
others. He came, He said, to give men life, 
true life, a more abundant life than they were 
living; "the life," as the fine phrase in the 
Revised Version has it, ** that is life indeed.'* 
This is what He himself possessed, and it was 
this which He offers to all mankind. And 
hence His direct appeal for all to come to Him 
who had not made much of life, who were 
weary and heavy laden. These He would 
teach His secret. They, also, should know 
'•the life that is life indeed. '' 
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WHAT YOKES ARE FOR. 

There is still one doubt to clear up. After 
the statement, ** Learn of Me, " Christ throws 
in the disconcerting qualification, **Take My 
Yoke upon you and learn of Me." Why, if 
all this be true, does He call it a yoke? Why, 
while professing to give Rest, does He with 
the next breath whisper ** burden?** Is the 
Christian life, after all, what its enemies take 
it for — an additional weight to the already 
great woe of life, some extra punctiliousness 
about duty, some painful devotion to observ- 
ances, some heavy restriction and trammeling 
of all that is joyous and free in the world? Is 
life not hard and sorrowful enough without 
being fettered with yet another yoke? 

It is astounding how so glaring a misunder- 
standing of this plain sentence should ever 
have passed into currency. Did you ever stop 
to ask what a yoke is really for? Is it to be a 
burden to the animal which wears it? It is just 
the opposite. It is to make its burden light. 
Attached to the oxen in any other way than by 
a yoke, the plough would be intolerable. 
Worked by means of a yoke, it is light. A 
yoke is not an instrument of torture ; it is an 
instrument of mercy. It is not a malicious 
contrivanr- ' iking work "hard; \1 V& a. 
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gentle device to make hard labor light. It is 
not meant to give pain, but to save pain. And 
yet men speak of the yoke of Christ as if it 
were a slavery, and look upon those who wear 
it as objects of compassion. For generations 
we have had homilies on **The Yoke of Christ," 
some delighting in portraying its narrow exac- 
tions; some seeking in these exactions the 
marks of its divinity ; others apologizing for it, 
and toning it down ; still others assuring us 
that, although it be very bad, it is not to be 
compared with the positive blessings of Christi- 
anity. How many, especially among the 
young, has this one mistaken phrase driven 
forever away from the kingdom of God? 
Instead of making Christ attractive, it makes 
Him out a taskmaster, narrowing life by petty 
restrictions, calling for self-denial where none 
is necessary, making misery a virtue under the 
plea that it is the yoke of Christ, and happiness 
criminal because it now and then evades it. 
According to this conception, Christians are at 
best the victims of a depressing fate ; their life 
is a penance ; and their hope for the next world 
purchased by a slow martyrdom in this. 

The mistake has arisen from taking the word 
**yoke" here in the same sense, as in the 
expressions **under the yoke," or ** wear the 
yoke in his youth. " But in Christ's illustra- 
tion it is not the jugum of the Roman soldier, 
but the simple * 'harness" or **ox-collar" of 
the Eastern peasant. It is the literal wooden, 
yoke which He, with His o^T^\i^TA^ ycw*C^ 
carpenter shop, had pT6ba\A7 ot\.^TL \xva.^^« ^^^ 
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knew the difference between a smooth yoke 
and a rough one, a bad fit and a good fit : the 
difference also it made to the patient animal 
which had to wear it. The rough yoke galled, 
and the burden was heavy; the smooth yoke 
caused no pain, and the burden was lightly 
drawn. The badly-fitted harness was a misery ; 
the well-fitted collar was "easy." 

And what was the "burden?" It was not 
some special burden laid upon the Christian, 
some unique infliction that they alone must 
bear. It was what all men bear. It was 
simply life, human life itself, the general 
burden of life which all must carry with 
them from the cradle to the grave. 
Christ saw that men took life painfully. To 
some it was a weariness, to others a failure, to 
many a tragedy, to all a struggle and a pain. 
How to carry this burden of life had been the 
whole world's problem. It is still the whole 
world's problem. And here is Christ's solu- 
tion: "Carry it as I do. Take life as I take it. 
Look at it from My point of view. Interpret 
it upon My principles. Take My yoke and 
learn of Me, and you will find it easy. For 
My yoke is easy, works easily, sits right upon 
the shoulders, and therefore My burden is 
light." 

There is no suggestion here that religion 
will absolve any man from bearing burdens. 
That would be to absolve him from living, 
since it is life itself that is the burden. What 
Christianity does propose is to make it toler- 
^ble. Christ's yoke is simp\y Il\^ s>ecT^\. i«3t 
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the alleviation of human life, His prescription 
for the best and happiest method of living. 
Men harness themselves to the work and stress 
of the world in clumsy and unnatural ways. 
The harness they put on is antiquated. A 
rough, ill-fitted collar at the best, they make its 
strain and friction past enduring, by placing it 
where the neck is most sensitive ; and by mere 
continuous irritation this sensitiveness 
increases until the whole nature is quick and 
sore. 

This is the origin, among other things, of a 
disease called "touchiness'* — a disease which, 
in spite of its innocent name, is one of the 
gravest sources of restlessness in the world. 
Touchiness, when it becomes chronic, is a 
morbid condition of the inward disposition. It 
is self-love inflamed to the acute point ; con- 
ceit, with a hair-trigger. The cure is to shift 
the yoke to some other place ; to let men and 
things touch us through some new and perhaps 
as yet unused part of our nature ; to become 
meek and lowly in heart while the old nature 
is becoming numb from want of use. It is 
the beautiful work of Christianity everywhere 
to adjust the burden of life to those who bear 
it, and them to it. It has a perfectly miracu- 
lous gift of healing. Without doing any vio- 
lence to human nature it sets it right with life, 
harmonizing it with all surrounding things, 
and restoring those who are jaded with the 
fatigue and dust of the world to a new grace of 
living. In the mere matter ot ^X.^ts.tl^ *Css&. 
perspective of life and chaiigvTi?,>Ctifc ^t^^-^q^'^^ss^ 
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of things, its functions in lightening the care 
of man is altogether its own. The weight of 
a load depends upon the attraction of the earth. 
But suppose the attraction of the earth were 
removed? A ton on some other planet, where 
the attraction of gravity is less, does not weigh 
half a ton. Now Christianity removes the 
attraction of the earth, and this is one way in 
which it diminishes men's burden. It makes 
them citizens of another world. What was a 
ton yesterday is not half a ton to-day. So 
without changing one's circumstances, merely 
by offering a wider horizon and a different 
standard, it alters the whole aspect of the 
world. 

Christianity as Christ taught is the truest 
philosophy of life ever spoken. But let us be 
quite sure when we speak of Christianity that 
we mean Christ's Christianity. Other versions 
are either caricatures, or exaggerations, or mis- 
understandings, or shortsighted and surface 
readings. For the most part their attainment is 
hopeless and the results wretched. But I care 
not who the person is, or through what vale of 
tears he has passed, or is about to pass, there 
is a new life for him along this path. 
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HOW FRUITS GROW. 

Were Rest my subject, there are other 
things I should wish to say about it, and other 
kinds of Rest of which I should like to speak. 
But that is not my subject. My theme is that 
the Christian experiences are not the work of 
magic, but come under the law of Cause and 
Effect. And I have chosen Rest only as a 
single illustration of the working of that prin- 
ciple. If there were time I might next run 
over all the Christian experiences in turn, and 
show how the same wide law applies to each. 
But I think it may serve the better purpose if 
I leave this further exercise to yourselves. I 
know no Bible study that you will find more 
full of fruit, or which will take you nearer to 
the ways of God, or make the Christian life 
itself more solid or more sure. I shall add 
only a single other illustration of what I mean, 
before I close. 

Where does Joy come from? I knew a Sun- 
day scholar whose conception of Joy was that 
it was a thing made in lumps and kept some- 
where in Heaven, and that when people 
prayed for it, pieces were somehow let down 
and fitted into their souls. I am not sure that 
views as gross and material are not often held 
by people who ought to be wiser. In realit^" 
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Joy is as much a matter of Cause and Effect 
as pain. No one can get Joy by merely ask- 
ing for it. It is one of the ripest fruits of the 
Christian life, and, like all fruits, must be 
grown. There is a very clever trick in India 
called the mango-trick. A seed is put in the 
ground and covered up, and after divers in- 
cantations a full-blown mango bush appears 
within five minutes. I never met any one who 
knew how the thing was done, but I never met 
any one who believed it to be an3rthing else 
than a conjuring-trick. The world is pretty 
unanimous now in its belief in the orderliness 
of Nature. Men may not know how fruits 
grow, but they do know that they cannot grow 
in five minutes. Some lives have not even a 
stalk on which fruits could hang, even if they 
did grow in five minutes. Some have never 
planted one sound seed of Joy in all their lives ; 
and others who may have planted a germ or 
two have lived so little in sunshine that they 
never could come to maturity. 

Whence, then, is joy? Christ put His teach- 
ing upon this subject into one of the most ex- 
quisite of His parables. I should in any in- 
stance have appealed to His teaching here, as 
in the case of Rest, for I do not wish you to 
think I am speaking words of my own. But it 
so happens that He has dealt with it in words 
of unusual fulness. 

I need not recall the whole illustration. It 
is the parable of the Vine. Did you ever 
think why Christ spoke that parable? He did 
not merely throw it into space as a fine illus- 
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is passed on is His method of getting it. 
There is, indeed, a sense in which we can share 
another's joy or another's sorrow. But that 
is another matter. Christ is the source of Joy 
to men in the sense in which He is the source 
of Rest. His people share His life, and, there- 
fore, share its consequences, and one of these 
is Joy. His method of living is one that in 
the nature of things produces Joy. When He 
spoke of His Joy remaining with us, He meant 
in part that the causes which produced it 
should continue to act. His followers, that is 
to say, by repeating His life would experience 
its accompaniments. His Joy, His kind of 
Joy, would remain with them. 

The medium through which this Joy comes is 
next explained: **He that abideth in Me, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit. '* Fruit first, 
Joy next; the one the cause or medium of the 
other. Fruit-bearing is the necessary antece- 
dent ; Joy both the necessary consequent and the 
necessary accompaniment. It lay partly in 
the bea4ing fruit, partly in the fellowship 
which mQ.Ae that possible. Partly, that is to 
say, Joy lay in mere constant living in 
Christ's presence, with all that that implied of 
peace, of shelter and of love ; partly in the in- 
fluence of that Life upon mind and character 
and will ; and partly in the inspiration to live 
and work for others, with all that that brings 
of self -riddance and Joy in others* gain. All 
these, in difiEerent ways and at different times, 
are sources of pure Happiness. Even the sim- 
plest of them — to do good to other people — is 
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if you try in this simple and natural way, you 
will not fail. Spend the time you have spent 
in sighing for fruits in fulfilling the conditions 
of their growth. The fruits will come, must 
come. We have hitherto paid immense atten- 
tion to effects, to the mere experiences them- 
selves; we have described them, extolled 
them, advised them, prayed for them— done 
everything but find out what caused them. 
Henceforth let us deal with causes. **To be," 
says Lotze, **is to be in relations. " About every 
other method of living the Christian life there 
is an uncertainty. About every other method 
of acquiring the Christian experiences there is 
a * *perhaps. ' * But in so far as this method is 
the way of nature, it cannot fail. Its guarantee 
is the laws of the universe, and these are '^e 
Hands of the Living Grod." 
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"I protest that if some great power would agree to 
make me always think what is true and do what is 
right, on condition of beinj; turned into a sort of clock 
and wound up every mommg, I should instantly close 
wiUi the offer." 

These are the words of Mr. Huxley. The 
infinite desirability, the infinite difficulty of 
being good — ^the theme is as old as humanity. 
The man does not live from whose deeper 
being the same confession has not risen, or 
who would not give his all to-morrow, if he 
could ** close with the offer, "of becoming a 
better man. 

I propose to make that offer now. In all 
seriousness, without being ''turned into a sort 
of clock, " the end can be attained. Under the 
right conditions it is as natural for character 
to become beautiful as for a flower; and if on 
God's earth there is not some machinery for 
effecting it, the supreme gift to the world has 
been forgotten. This is simply what man 
was made for. With Browning: "I say that 
Man was made to grow, not stop. " Or in the 
deeper words of an older Book: "Whom He 
did foreknow, He also did predestinate ... to 
be conformed to the Image of His Son." 

Let me begin by naming, and in part discard- 
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very matter-of-fact reasons — most likely be- 
cause one day we forget the rules. 

All these methods that have been named — 
the self-sufficient method, the self-crucifixion 
method, the mimetic method, and the diary 
method — are perfectly human, perfectly natu- 
ral, perfectly ignorant, and, as they stand, per- 
fectly inadequate. It is not argued, I repeat, 
that they must be abandoned. Their harm is 
rather that they distract attention from the 
true working method, and secure a fair result 
at the expense of the perfect one. What that 
perfect method is we shall now go on to ask. 
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thev are in him. His socl is as they have filled 
it, made it, left it. These things these hooks, 
these events, these influences are bis makers 
In their hands are life and death, beanty and 
deformity. When once the image or likeness 
of any of these is fairly presented to the soul, 
no power on earth can hinder two thin^^ hap- 
pening — ^it mnst he ahsorhed into the soul, and 
forever reflected hack again from character. 

Upon these astonnding yet perfectly obvions 
psychological facts, Paul hases his doctrine of 
sanctification. He sees that character is a 
thing huilt up hy slow degrees, that it is hourly 
changing for better or for worse according to 
the images which flit across it One step fur- 
ther and the whole length and breadth of the 
application of these ideas to the central prob- 
lem of religion will stand before us. 
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presides. Men are all mosaics of other men. 
There was a savor of David about Jonathan 
and a savor of Jonathan abont David. Jean 
Valjean, in the masterpiece of Victor Hngo, is 
Bishop Bienvenu risen from the dead. Met- 
empsychosis is a fact. George Eliot*s message 
to the world was that men and women make 
men and women. The Family, the cradle of 
mankind, has no meaning apart from this. 
Society itself is nothing but a rallying pjoint 
for these omnipotent forces to do their work. 
On the doctrine of Influence, in short, the 
whole vast pyramid of humanity is built. 

But it was reserved for Paul to make the 
supreme application of the Law of Influence. 
It was a tremendous inference to make, but he 
never hesitated. He himself was a changed 
man; he knew exactly what had done it; it 
was Christ. On the Damascus road they met, 
and from that hour his life was absorbed in 
His. The effect could not but follow— on 
words, on deeds, on career, on creed. The 
**impressed forces" did their vital work. He 
became like Him Whom he habitually loved. 
**Soweall,** he writes, ** reflecting as a mir- 
ror the glory of Christ, are changed into the 
same image." 

Nothing could be more simple, more intelli- 
gible, more natural, more supernatural. It is 
an analogy from an every-day fact. Since we 
are what we are by the impacts of those who 
surround us, those who surround themselves 
with the highest will be those who change into 
the highest. There are some men and some 
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not, " he said. It was inconceivable that he 
should sin, as inconceivable as that ice should 
live in a burning sun, or darkness coexist with 
noon. If any one did sin, it was to John the 
simple proof that he could never have met 
Christ. "Whosoever sinneth," he exclaims, 
*'hath not seen Him, neither know Him." Sin 
was abashed in this Presence. Its roots with- 
ered. Its sway and victory were forever at an 
end. 

But these were His contemporaries. It was 
easy for them to be influenced by Him, for 
they were every day and all the day together. 
But how can we mirror that which we have 
never seen? How can all this stupendous re- 
sult be produced by a Memory, by the scanti- 
est of all Biographies, by One who lived and 
left this earth eighteen hundred years ago? 
How c^n modern men to-day make Christ, the 
absent Christ, their most constant companion 
still? The answer is that Friendship is a spir- 
itual thing. It is independent of Matter, or 
Space, or Time. That which I love in my 
friend is not that which I see. What influ- 
ences me in my friend is not his body, but his 
spirit. It would have been an ineffable expe- 
rience truly to have lived at that time — 

"I think when I read the sweet story of old 
How when Jesus was here among men. 
He took little children like lambs to his fold, 
I should like to have been with Him then. 

"I wish that His hand had been laid on my head, 
That His arms had been thrown around me, 
And that I had seen His kind look when he said, 
'Let the little ones come unto me,' " 
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do homage to that early vision. Yesterday 
you thought mostly about yourself. To-day 
the poor will meet you, and you will feed 
them. The helpless, the tempted, the sad, will 
throng about you, and each you will befriend 
Where were all these people yesterday? Where 
they are to-day, but you did not see them. It 
is in reflected light that the poor are seen. 
But your soul to-day is not at the ordinary 
angle. ** Things which are not seen" are vis- 
ible. For a few short hours you live the Eter- 
nal Life. The eternal life, the life of faith, 
is simply the life of the higher vision. Faith 
is an attitude — a mirror set at the right angle. 
When to-morrow is over, and in the evening 
you review it, you will wonder how you did it 
You will not be conscious that you strove for 
anything, or imitated an3rthing, or crucified 
anything. You will be conscious of Christ; 
that he was with you, that without compulsion 
you were yet compelled, that without force, or 
noise, or proclamation, the revolution was 
accomplished. You do not congratulate your- 
self as one who has done a mighty deed, or 
achieved a personal success, or stored up a fund 
of **Christian experience" to ensure the same 
result again. What you are conscious of is 
**the glory of the Lord. " And what the world 
is conscious of, if the result be a true one, is 
also *'the glory of the Lord." In looking at 
a mirror one does not see the mirror, or think 
of it, but only of what it reflects. For a mir- 
ror never calls attention to itself — except when 
there are flaws in it. 
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off like leaves of last summer ; but that part 
which has taken hold of Christ abides. * ' 

Can any one hear this life-music, with its 
throbbing refrain of Christ, and remain un- 
moved by envy or desire? Yet, till we have 
lived like this we have never lived at all. 



7 Dnunmond 
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THE FIRST EXPERIMENT. 

Then you reduce religion to a common 
Friendship? A common Friendship — who 
talks of a common Friendship? There is no 
such thing in the world. On earth no word is 
more sublime. Friendship is the nearest 
thing we know to what religion is. Grod is 
love. And to make religion akin to Friendship 
is simply to give it the highest expression 
conceivable by man. But if by demurring to 
**a common friendship" is meant a protest 
against the greatest and the holiest in religion 
being spoken of in intelligible terms, then I 
am afraid the objection is all too real. Men 
always look for a mystery when one talks of 
sanctification ; some mystery apart from that 
which must ever be mysterious wherever Spirit 
works. It is thought some peculiar secret lies 
behind it, some occult experience which only 
the initiated know. Thousands of persons go 
to church every Sunday hoping to solve this 
mystery. At meetings, at conferences, many 
a time they have reached what they thought 
was the very brink of it, but somehow no 
further revelation came. Poring over relig- 
ious books, how often were they not within a 
paragraph of it; the next page, the next sen- 
tence, would discover all, and they would be 
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the structure, moreover, the slower the 
progress. As the biologist runs his eye over 
the long Ascent of Life he sees the lowest 
forms of animals develop in an hour ; the next 
above these reach maturity in a day; those 
higher still take weeks or months to perfect ; 
but the few at the top demand the long exper- 
iment of years. If a child and an ape are born 
on the same day, the last will be in full posses- 
sion of its faculties and doing the active work 
of life before the child has left its cradle. Life 
is the cradle of eternity. As the man is to the 
animal in the slowness of his evolution, so is 
the spiritual man to the natural man. Founda- 
tions which have to bear the weight of an 
eternal life must be surely laid. Character is 
to wear forever ; who will wonder or grudge 
that it cannot be developed in a day? 

To await the growing of a soul, neverthe- 
less, is an almost Divine act of faith. How 
pardonable, surely, the impatience of deform- 
ity with itself, of a consciously despicable char- 
acter standing before Christ, wondering, yearn- 
ing, hungering to be like that ! Yet must one 
trust the process fearlessly, and without mis- 
giving. '*The Lord the Spirit'' will do His 
part. The tempting expedient is, in haste for 
abrupt or visible progress, to try some method 
less spiritual, or to defeat the end by watching 
for effects instead of keeping the eye on the 
Cause. A photograph prints from the negative 
only while exposed to the sun. While the 
artist is looking to see how it is getting on he 
simply stops the getting on. Whatever of 
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wise supervision the soul may need, it is certain 
it can never be over-exposed, or that, being 
exposed, anything else in the world can improve 
the result or quicken it. The creation of a 
new heart, the renewing of a right spirit, is an 
omnipotent work of God. Leave it to the 
Creator. ''He which hath begun a good work 
in you will perfect it unto that day. * ' 

No man, nevertheless, who feels the worth 
and solemnity of what is at stake will be care- 
less as to his progress. To become like Christ 
is the only thing in the world worth caring 
for, the thing before which every ambition of 
man is folly, and all lower achievement vain. 
Those only who make this quest the supreme 
desire and passion of their lives can ever begin 
to hope to reach it. If, therefore, it has 
seemed up to this point as if all depended on 
passivity, let me now assert, with conviction 
more intense, that all depends on activity. A 
religion of effortless adoration may be a relig- 
ion for an angel, but never for a man. Not in 
the contemplative, but in the active, lies true 
hope; not in rapture, but in reality, lies true 
life; not in the realm of ideals, but among 
tangible things, is man's sanctification wrought. 
Resolution, effort, pain, self-crucifixion, agony 
— all the things already dismissed as futile in 
themselves must now be restored to office, and 
a tenfold responsibility laid upon them. For 
what is their office? Nothing less than to 
move the vast inertia of the soul, and place it, 
and keep it where the spiritual forces will act 
upon it. It is to rally the forces of the will, 
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in an hour the dream of his life. So the old 
man rose from his couch and heaped the bed- 
clothes reverently round his work. In the 
morning when the neighbors entered the room 
the sculptor was dead. But the statue lived. 

The Image of Christ that is forming within 
us — that is life's one charge. Let every pro- 
ject stand aside for that. *'Till Christ be 
formed," no man's work is finished, no religion 
crowned, no life has fulfilled its end. Is the 
infinite task begun? When, how, are we to be 
difiEerent? Time cannot change men. Death 
cannot change men. Christ can. Wherefore 
put on Christ. 
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"FIRST!" 



A TALK WITH BOYS. 

I have three heads to give you. The first is 
** Geography, " the second is ** Arithmetic, " and 
the third is ** Grammar." 

Geography. 

First. Geography tells ns where to find 
places. Where is the Kingdom of God? It is 
said that when a Prussian officer was killed in 
the Franco- Prussian war, a map of France was 
very often found in his pocket. When we 
wish to ccupy a country, we ought to know its 
geography. Now, where is the kingdom of 
God? A boy over there says, **It is in 
heaven. ' * No, it is not in heaven. Another 
boy says, **It is in the Bible." No; it is not 
in the Bible. Another boy says, **It must be 
in the Church." No; it is not in the Church. 
Heaven is only the capital of the kingdom of 
God; the Bible is the Guide-book to it; the 
Church is the weekly parade of those who be- 
long to it. If you would turn to the seven- 
teenth chapter of St. Luke you will find out 
where the kingdom of God really is. **The 
kingdom of God is within you" — within you. 
The kingdom of God is inside people. 
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and simple, and natural, and boy-like servant 
of Christ. 

You can very easily tell a house, or work- 
shop, or an office, where the kingdom of God 
is not. The first thing you see in that plax^e is 
that the ** straight thing" is not always done. 
Customers do not get fair play. You are in 
danger of learning to cheat and to lie. Bet- 
ter, a thousand times, to starve than to stay in 
a place where you cannot do what is right. 

Or, when you go into your workshop, you 
find everybody sulky, touchy, and ill-tempered; 
everybody at dagger's drawn with everybody 
else; some of the men not on speaking terms 
with some of the others, and the whole feel of 
the place miserable and unhappy. The king- 
dom of God is not there, for it is peace. It is 
the kingdom of the Devil that is anger and 
wrath and malice. 

If you want to get the kingdom of God into 
your workshop, or into your home, let the 
quarreling be stopped. Live in peace and har- 
mony and brotherliness with every one. For 
the kingdom of God is the kingdom of brothers. 
It is a great society, founded by Jesus Christ, of 
all the people who try to be like Him, and live 
to make the world better and sweeter and hap- 
pier. Wherever a boy is trying to do that, in 
the house or in the street, in the workshop or 
on the baseball field, there is the kingdom of 
God. And every boy, however small or ob- 
scure or poor, who is seeking that, is a mem- 
ber of it. You see now, I hope, what the 
kingdom is. 
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Arithmetic. 

I pass, therefore, to the second head : What 
was it? "Arithmetic. ** Are there any Arith- 
metic words in this text? ** Added,** said one 
boy. Quite right, added. What other arith- 
metic word? ''First.** Yes, first— ''first,*' 
"added." Now, don't you think you could 
not have anything better to seek "first** than 
the things I have named — to do what is right, 
to live at peace, and be always making those 
about you happy? You see at once why Christ 
tells us to seek these things first — because 
they are the best worth seeking. Do you 
know anything better than these three things, 
anything happier, purer, nobler? If you do, 
seek them first. But if you do not, seek first 
the kingdom of God. I am not here this after- 
noon to tell you to be religious. You know 
that. I am not here to tell you to seek the 
kingdom of God. I have come to tell you to 
seek the kingdom of God first. First. Not 
many people do that. They put a little 
religion into their life — once a week, perhaps. 
They might just as well let it alone. It is not 
worth seeking the kingdom of God unless we 
seek it first. Suppose you take the helm out 
of a ship, and hang it over the bow, and send 
that ship to sea, will it ever reach the other 
side? Certainly not. It will drift about any- 
how. Keep religion in its place, and it will 
take you straight through life, and straight to 
your Father in Heaven when life is over. 
But if you do not put it in its place, you may 
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thought the boy was drunk, shook him, 
scolded him, and went off for the policeman. 
And the boy with the shaking came back to 
consciousness, rubbed his eyes, and got upon 
his feet. What do you think he did? He stag- 
gered, half blind, away up the stairs. He 
climbed the ladder. He got on to the roof of 
the house. He gathered up his tools, put 
them into his basket, took them down, and 
when he got to the ground again, fainted dead 
away. Just then the policeman came, saw 
there was something seriously wrong, and car- 
ried him away to the hospital, where he lay 
for some time. I am glad to say he got bet- 
ter. What was his first thought at that ter- 
rible moment? His duty. He was not think- 
ing of himself; he was thinking about his mas- 
ter. First, the kingdom of God. 

But there is another arithmetic word. What 
is it? ** Added." There is not one boy here 
who does not know the difference between 
addition and subtraction. Now, that is a very 
important difference in religion, because — and 
it is a very strange thing — very few people 
know the difference when they begin to talk 
about religion. They often tell boys that if 
they seek the kingdom of God, everything else 
is going to be subtracted from them. They 
tell them they are going to become gloomy, 
miserable, and will lose everything that makes 
a boy's life worth living — that they will have 
to stop baseball and story-books, and become 
little old men, and spend all their time in 
going to meetings and in singing hymns. 

8 Drammond 
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Now, that is not true. . Christ never said any- 
thing like that. Christ says we are to **seek 
first the kingdom of God," and everything 
else worth having is to be added unto us. If 
there is anything I would like you to take 
away with you this afternoon, it is these two 
arithmetic words — '* first" and ''added. " I do 
not mean by added that if you become 
religious you are all going to become rich. 
Here is a boy, who, in sweeping out the shop 
to-morrow morning, finds sixpence lying 
among the orange-boxes. Well, nobody has 
missed it. He puts it in his pocket, and it 
begins to burn a hole there. By breakfast- 
time he wishes that sixpence were in his mas- 
ter's pocket. And by and by he goes to his 
master. He says (to himself, and not to his 
master,) **I was at the Boys* Brigade yester- 
day, and I was to seek first that which was 
right." Then he says to his master, ** Please, 
sir, here is sixpence that I found upon the 
floor." The master puts it in the *'till. " 
What has the boy got in his pocket? Noth- 
ing ; but he has got the kingdom of God in his 
heart. He has laid up treasure in heaven. 
which is of infinitely more worth than six- 
pence. Now, that boy does not find a shilling 
on his way home. I have known that happen, 
but that is not what is meant by * 'adding." 
It does not mean that God is going to pay him 
in his own coin, for He pays in better coin. 

Yet I remember once hearing of a boy who 
was paid in both ways. He was very, very 
poor. He lived in a foreign country, and his 
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**Why did you tell me that?" The boy said: 
** Because of God and my mother." And the 
robber leaned on his spear and thought, and 
said: **Wait a moment." He mounted his 
horse, rode back to the rest of the robbers, and 
came back in about five minutes with his dress 
changed. This time he looked not like a rob- 
ber, but like a merchant. He took the boy up 
on his horse and said: **My boy, I have long 
wanted to do something for my God and for 
my mother, and I have this moment renounced 
my robber's life. I am also a merchant. I 
have a large business house in the city. I 
want you to come and live with me, to teach 
me about your God ; and you will be rich, and 
your mother some day will come and live with 
us. ** And it all happened. By seeking first 
the kingdom of God, all these things were 
added unto him. 

Boys, banish for ever from your minds the 
idea that religion is subtraction. It does not 
tell us to give things up, but rather gives us 
something so much better that they give them- 
selves up. When you see a boy on the street 
whipping a top, you know, perhaps, that you 
could not make that boy happier than by giv- 
ing him a top, a whip, and half an hour to 
whip it. But next birthday, when he looks 
back, he says, *'What a goose I was last year 
to be delighted with a top ; what I want now 
is a baseball bat. " Then when he becomes an 
old man he does not care in the least for a base- 
ball bat ; he wants rest, and a snug fireside, 
and a newspaper every day. He wonders how 
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helped the kingdom of God? Perhaps you will 
not be able to do it then. And then your life 
has been lost indeed. 

Very few people have the opportunity to 
seek the kingdom of God at the end. Christ, 
knowing all that, knowing that religion was a 
thing for our life, not merely for our death-bed, 
has laid this command upon us now: *'Seek 
first the kingdom of God. ' ' I am going to 
leave you with this text itself. Every Brig- 
ade boy in the world should obey it. 

Boys, before you go to work to-morrow, be- 
fore you go to sleep to-night, before you go to 
the Sunday-school this afternoon, before you 
go out of the door of the City Hall, resolve 
that, God helping you, you are going to seek 
first the kingdom of God. Perhaps some boys 
here are deserters ; they began once before to 
serve Christ, and they deserted. Come back 
again, come back again to-day. Others have 
never enlisted at all. Will you not do it now? 
You are old enough to decide. And the grand- 
est moment of a boy*s life is that moment when 
he decides to 

Seek first tbe btttdDom ot (3o&. 
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DEALING WITH DOUBT. 

There is a subject which I think we as work- 
ers amongst young men cannot afford to keep 
out of sight — I mean the subject of "Doubt. ** 
We are forced to face that subject. We have 
no choice. I would rather let it alone; but 
every day of my life I meet men who doubt, 
and I am quite sure that most of you have 
innumerable interviews every year with men 
who raise skeptical difficulties about religion. 
Now, it becomes a matter of great practical 
importance that we should know how to deal 
wisely with these men. Upon the whole, I 
think these are the best men in the country. 
I speak of my own country. I speak of the 
universities with which I am familiar, and I 
say that the men who are perplexed — the men 
who come to you with serious and honest diffi* 
culties — are the best men. They are men o£ 
intellectual honesty, and cannot allow them- 
selves to be put to rest by words, or phrases, 
or traditions, or theologies, but who must get 
to the bottom of things for themselves. And 
if I am not mistaken, Christ was very fond 
of these men. The outsiders always interested 
Him, and touched Him. The orthodox people 
— the Pharisees — He was much less interested 
in. He went with publicans and sinners — with 
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^ople who were in revolt against the respect- 
ability, intellectual and religious, of the day. 
And following Him, we are entitled to give 
Sympathetic consideration to those whom He 
^oved and took trouble with. 

First, let we speak for a moment or two 
^ about the origin of doubt. In the first place, 
■ we are born questioners. Look at the wonder- 
? ment of a little child in its eyes before it can 
• speak. The child's great word when it begins 
to speak is, '*Why?" Every child is full of 
every kind of questions, about every kind of 
thing that moves, and shines, and changes, ia 
■ the little world in which it lives. That is the 
incipient doubt in the nature of man. Respect 
doubt for its origin. It is an inevitable thing. 
It is not a thing to be crushed. It is a part of 
man as God made him. Heresy is truth in 
the making, and doubt is the prelude of knowl- 
edge. 

Secondly : The world is a Sphinx. It is a 
vast riddle — an unfathomable mystery; and 
on every side there is temptation to question- 
ing. In every leaf, in every cell of every leaf, 
there are a hundred problems. There are ten 
good years of a man's life in investigating 
what is in the leaf, and there are five good 
years more in investigating the things that are 
in the things that are in the leaf. God has 
planned the world to incite men to intellec- 
tual activity. 

Thirdly : The instrument with which we at- 
tempt to investigate truth is impaired. Some 
say it fell, and the glass is broken. Some say 
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we see them. Contrast Christ's treatment 
of doubt. I have spoken already of His strange 
partiality for the outsiders — for the scattered 
heretics up and down the country ; of the care 
with which He loved to deal with them, and 
of the respect in which He held their intel- 
lectual difficulties. Christ never failed to dis- 
tinguish between doubt and unbelief. Doubt 
is can't believe; unbelief is won't believe. 
Doubt is honesty; unbelief is obstinacy. 
Doubt is looking for light ; unbelief is content 
with darkness. Loving darkness rather than 
light — that is what Christ attacked, and at- 
tacked unsparingly. But for the intellectual 
questioning of Thomas, and Philip, and Nico- 
demus, and the many others who came to Him 
to have their great problems solved. He was 
respectful and generous and tolerant. 

And how did He meet their doubts? The 
Church, as I have said, says, "Brand him!" 
Christ said, *' Teach him." He destroyed by 
fulfilling. When Thomas came to Him and 
denied His very resurrection, and stood before 
Him waiting for the scathing words and lash- 
ing for his unbelief, they never came. They 
never came. Christ gave him facts — facts. 
No man can go around facts. Christ said, 
** Behold My hands and My feet." The great 
god of science at the present time is a fact. It 
works with facts. Its cry is, *'Give me facts. " 
Found anything you like upon facts and we 
will believe it. The spirit of Christ was the 
scientific spirit. He founded His religion upon 
facts; and He asked all men to found their 
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years — laying them up against Christians, 
against the Church, and against Christianity; 
and now he is startled to find the first Chris- 
tian with whom he has talked over the thin^ 
almost entirely agrees with him. We are, oi 
course, not responsible for everything- that is 
said in the name of Christianity ; but a mat] 
does not give up medicine because there arc 
quack doctors, and no man has a right to give 
up his Christianity because there are spurious 
or inconsistent Christians. Then, as I have 
already said, creeds are human versions of 
* Divine truths ; and we do not ask a man tc 
accept all the creeds, any more than we ask 
him to accept all the Christians. We ask him 
to accept Christ, and the facts about Christ, 
and the words of Christ. But you will find 
the battle is half won when you have endorsed 
the man's objections, and possibly added a 
great many more to the charges which he has 
against ourselves. These men are in revolt 
against the kind of religion which we exhibit 
to the world — against the cant that is taught 
in the name of Christianity. And if the men 
that have never seen the real thing — if you 
could show them that, they would receive it as 
eagerly as you do. They are merely in revolt 
against the imperfections and inconsistencies 
of those who represent Christ to the world. 

Second : Beg them to set aside, by an act of 
will, all unsolved problems : such as the prob- 
lem of the origin of evil, the problem of the 
Trinity, the problem of the relation of human 
"'ill and predestination, and so on — problems 
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which have been investigated for thousands of 
years without result — ask them to set those 
problems aside as insoluble in the meantime, 
just as a man who is studying mathematics 
may be asked to set aside the problem of squar- 
ing a circle. Let him go on with what can be 
done, and what has been done, and leave out 
of sight the impossible. You will find that 
will relieve the skeptic's mind of a great deal 
of unnecessary cargo that has been in his 
way. 

Thirdly : Talking about difficulties, as a rule, 
only aggravates them. Entire satisfaction to 
the intellect is unattainable about any of the 
greater problems, and if you try to get to the 
bottom of them by argument, there is no bot- 
tom there ; and, therefore, you make the mat- 
ter worse. But I would say what is known, 
and what can be honestly and philosophically 
and scientifically said about one or two of the 
difficulties that the doubter raises, just to show 
him that you can do it — to show him that you 
are not a fool — that you are not merely groping 
in the dark yourself, but you have found what- 
ever basis is possible. But I would not go 
around all the doctrines. I would simply do 
that with one or two; because the moment 
you cut off one, a hundred other heads will 
grow in its place. It would be a pity if all 
these problems could be solved. The joy of 
the intellectual life would be largely gone. I 
would not rob a man of his problems, nor 
would I have another man rob me of my prob- 
lems. They are the delight of life, and the 
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whole intellectual world would be stale and 
unprofitable if we knew everything. 

Fourthly — and this is the great point : Turn 
away from the reason, and go into the man's 
moral life. I don't mean, go into his moral 
life and see if the man is living in conscious 
sin, which is the great blinder of the eyes— I 
am speaking now of honest doubt ; but open a 
new door into the practical side of man's 
nature. Entreat him not to postpone life and 
his life's usefulness until he has settled the 
problems of the universe. Tell him those 
problems will never all be settled ; that his life 
will be done before he has begun to settle 
them ; and ask him what he is doing with his 
life meantime. Charge him with wasting his 
life and his usefulness; and invite him to deal 
with the moral and practical difficulties of the 
world, and leave the intellectual diflSculties as 
he goes along. To spend time upon these is 
proving the less important before the more 
important; and, as the French say, '*The good 
is the enemy of the best." It is a good thing 
to think ; it is a better thing to work — it is a 
better thing to do good. And you have him 
there, you see. He can't get beyond that 
You have to tell him, in fact, that there are 
two organs of knowledge : the one reason, the 
other obedience. And now tell him, as he has 
tried the first and found the little in it, just for 
a moment or two to join you in trying the 
second. And when he asks whom he is to 
obey, you tell him there is but One, and lead 
him to the great historical figure, who calls all 
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with it? I would say to a man that Christian- 
ity is the further evolution. I don't know any 
better definition than that. It is the further 
evolution — the higher evolution. I don't start 
with him to attack evolution. I don't start 
with him to defend it. I destroy by fulfilling 
it. I take him at his own terms. He says 
evolution is that which pushes the man on 
from the simple to the complex, from the 
lower to the higher. Very we\l; that is what 
Christianity does. It pushes the man farther 
on. It takes him where nature has left him, 
and carries him on to heights which on the 
plain of nature he could never reach. That is 
evolution. "Lead me to the Rock that is 
higher than I." That is evolution. It is the 
development of the whole man in the higher 
directions — the drawing out of his spiritual 
being. Show an evolutionist that, and you 
take the wind out of his sails. "I came not to 
destroy." Don't destroy his doctrine — per- 
haps you can't — but fulfil it. Put a larger 
meaning into it. 

The other instance — the next commonest 
perhaps — is the question of miracles. It is 
impossible, of course, to discuss that now — 
miracles; but that question is thrown at my 
head every second day:** What do you say to a 
man when he says to you, *Why do you be- 
lieve in miracles?' " I say, ''Because I have 
seen them." He says, *'When?" I say, 
** Yesterday." He says, ''Where?" "Down 
such-and-such a street I saw a man who was a 
drunkard redeemed by the power of an unseen 
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Christ and saved from sin. That is a mir- 
acle. * ' The best apologetic for Christianity is 
a Christian. That is a fact which the man 
cannot get over. There are fifty other argu- 
ments for miracles, but none so good as that 
you have seen them. Perhaps you are one 
yourself. But take you a man and show him 
a miracle with his own eyes. Then he will 
believe. 
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PREPARATION FOR LEARNING. 

Before an artist can do anything the instrc 
ment must be tuned. Our astronomers at thi 
moment are preparing for an event which hap 
pens only once or twice in a lifetime : the tots 
eclipse of the sun in the month of August 
They have begun already. They are makin* 
preparations. At chosen stations in differen 
parts of the world they are spending all th< 
skill that science can suggest upon the con 
struction of their instruments ; and up to th 
last moment they will be busy adjusting them 
and the last day will be the busiest of all, be 
cause then they must have the glasses and th< 
mirrors polished to the last degree. The; 
have to have the lenses in place and focusei 
upon this spot before the event itself take 
place. 

Everything will depend upon the instru 
ments which you bring to this experiment 
Everything will depend upon it ; and, there 
fore, fifteen minutes will not be lost if we eacl 
put our instruments into the best working 
order we can. I have spoken of lenses, am 
that reminds me that the instrument which w< 
bring to bear upon truth is a compound thing 
It consists of many parts. Truth is not a pan 
of the intellect alone \ \\. V& a ^To^\\si\. oit \>ci 
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the moral nature — the moral and spiritual 
nature. Some of you remember a sermon of 
Robertson of Brighton, entitled "Obedience 
the Organ of Spiritual Knowledge. * ' A very 
startling title! — ** Obedience the Organ of 
Spiritual Knowledge. * * The Pharisees asked 
about Christ : * * How knoweth this man letters, 
never having learned?" How knoweth this 
man, never having learned? The organ of 
knowledge is not nearly so much mind, as the 
organ that Christ used, namely, obedience; 
and that was the organ which He Himself 
insisted upon when He said: *'He that willeth 
to do His will shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God. * * You have all noticed, 
of course, that the words in the original are : 
**If any man will do His will, he shall know of 
the doctrine.** It doesn't read, **If any do 
His will,** which no man can do perfectly; but 
if any man be simply willing to do His will — 
if he has an absolutely undivided mind about 
it — that man will know what truth is and know 
what falsehood is ; a stranger will he not fol- 
low. And that is by far the best source of 
spiritual knowledge on every account — obedi- 
ence to God — absolute sincerity and loyalty in 
following Christ. **If any man do His will he 
shall know** — a very remarkable association of 
knowledge, a thing which is usually considered 
quite intellectual, with obedience, which is 
moral and spiritual. 

But even although we use all these three 
different parts of the instrument, we have not 
at all got at the complete method of learning. 
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There is a little preliminary that the astrono- 
mer has to do before he can make his observa- 
tion. He has to take the cap off his telescope. 
Many a man thinks he is looking at truth when 
he is only Ipoking at the cap. Many a time I 
have looked down my microscope, and thought 
I was looking at the diatom for which I had 
long been searching, and found I had simply 
been looking at a speck of dust upon the lens 
itself. Many a man thinks he is looking at 
truth when he is only looking at the specta- 
cles he has put on to see it with. He is look- 
ing at his own spectacles. Now, the common 
spectacles that a man puts on — I suppose the 
creed in which he has been brought up— if a 
man looks at that, let him remember that he 
is not looking at truth : he is looking at his 
own spectacles. There is no more important 
lesson that we have to carry with us than that 
truth is not to be found in what I have been 
taught. That is not truth. Truth is not what 
I have been taught. If it were so, that would 
apply to the Mormon, it would apply to the 
Brahman, it would apply to the Buddhist. 
Truth would be to everybody just what he had 
been taught. Therefore let us dismiss from 
our minds the predisposition to regard that 
which we have been brought up in as being 
necessarily the truth. I must say it is very 
hard to shake one's self free altogether from 
that. I suppose it is impossible. 

But you see the reasonableness of giving 
up that as your view of truth when you come 
to apply it all around. If that were the defi- 
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nition of truth, truth would be just what one* 
parcuts were — it would be a thing- of heredi 
tary transmission, and not a thing absolute h 
itself. Now, let me venture to ask you to tak 
that cap off. Take that cap off now, and mak 
up your minds you are going to look at trutl 
naked — in its reality as it is, not as it is re 
fleeted through other minds, or through an; 
theology, however venerable. 

Then there is one thing I think we must b 
careful about, and that is besides having tin 
cap off, and having all the lenses clean and ii 
position — to have the instrument rightl] 
focused. Everything may be right, and ye 
when you go and look at the object, you se< 
things altogether falsely. You see things no 
only blurred, but you see things out of propor 
tion. And there is nothing more importan 
we have to bear in mind in running our ey< 
over successive theological truths, or religiouj 
truths, than that there is a proportion in those 
truths, and that we must see them in theii 
proportion, or we see them falsely. A mar 
may take a dollar or a half-dollar and hold i1 
to his eye so closely that he will hide the sue 
from him. Or he may so focus his telescope 
that a fly or a boulder may be as large as a 
mountain. A man may hold a certain doc- 
trine, very intensely — a doctrine which has 
been looming upon his horizon for the last sia 
months, let us say, and which has thrown 
everything else out of proportion, it has be- 
come so big itself. Now let us beware of dis- 
tortion in the arrangement of the religious 
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look at truth at different bits of it, and thej 
see different things, of course, and they are 
very apt to imagine that the thing which thej 
have seen is the whole affair — the whole thing. 
In reality, we can only see a very little bit ai 
a time ; and we must, I think, leam to believe 
that other men can see bits of truth as well ai 
ourselves. Your views are just what you se< 
with your own eyes ; and my views are jusi 
what I see; and what I see depends on jus 
where I stand, and what you see depends oi 
just where you stand; and truth is very mucl 
bigger than an elephant, and we are very mucl 
blinder than any of those blind men as w^ 
come to look at it. 

Christ has made us aware that it is quit< 
possible for a man to have ears and hear noth 
ing, and to have eyes and see not. One of tht 
disciples saw a great deal of Christ, and h< 
never knew Him. **Have I been so long tim< 
with you, Philip, and yet hast thou not knowi 
Me?** **He that hath seen Me hath seen the 
Father also. * ' Philip had never seen Him 
He had been looking at his own spectacles 
perhaps, or at something else, and had nevei 
seen Him. If the instrument had been ii 
order, he would have seen Christ. And ] 
would just add this one thing more: the test o: 
value of the different verities of truth de 
pends upon one thing : whether they have 01 
have not a sanctifying power. That is anothe: 
remarkable association in the mind of Chris 
— of sanctification with truth — thinking anc 
holiness — not to be found in any of the science: 
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or in any of the philosophies. It is peculiar to 
the Bible. Christ said, ** Sanctify them 
through Thy truth. Thy word is truth." 
Now, the value of any question — the value of 
any theological question — depends upon 
whether it has a sanctifying influence. If it 
has not, don't bother about it. Don't let it 
disturb your minds until you have exhausted 
all truths that have sanctification within them. 
If a truth makes a man a better man, then let 
him focus his instrument upon it and get all 
the acquaintance with it he can. If it is the 
profane babbling of science, falsely so called, 
or anything that has injurious effect upon the 
moral and spiritual nature of man, it is better 
let alone. And above all, let us remember to 
hold the truth in love. That is the most sanc- 
tifying influence of all. And if we can carry 
away the mere lessons of toleration, and leave 
behind us our censoriousness, and criticalness, 
and harsh judgments upon one another, and 
excommunicating of everybody except those 
who think exactly as we do, the time we shall 
spend here will not be the least useful parts of 
our lives. 
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WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN? 



Young men are learning to respect more, 
perhaps, than ever young men have done, the 
word ** Christian. " I have seen the time 
when it was synonymous with cant and un- 
reality and strained feeling and sanctimoni- 
ousness. But although that day is not quite 
passed yet, it is passing. I heard this defini- 
tion the other day of a Christian man by cynic 
— **A Christian man is a man whose great aim 
in life is a selfish desire to save his own soul, 
who, in order to do that, goes regularly to 
church, and whose supreme hope is to get to 
Heaven when he dies." This reminds one of 
Professor Huxley's examination paper in 
which the question was put — **What is a lob- 
ster?*' One student replied that a lobster was 
a red fish, which moves backwards. The ex- 
aminer noted that this was a very good answer, 
but for three things. In the first place a lob- 
ster was not a fish ; second it was not red ; and 
third it did not move backwards. If there is 
anything that a Christian is not, it is one who 
has a selfish desire to save his own soul. The 
one thing which Christianity tries to extirpate 
from a man's nature is selfishness even though 
it be the losing of his own soul. 
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read, *'When He tasted thereof He would n 
drink." I have always thought that one 
the most heroic actions I have ever read < 
But that was only one very small side 
Christ's nature. He can be everything tha^ 
man wants. Paul tells us that if we live 
Christ we are changed into His image. 1 
that a man has to do, then, to be like Chri 
is simply to live in friendship with Christ, a 
the character follows. 

But it is only one of the aims of Christian 
to make the best men. The next thing Chi 
wants to do is to make the best world. A 
He tries to make the best world by setting t 
best men loose upon the world to influence 
and reflect Him upon it. In 1874 a religic 
movement began in Edinburgh Univers; 
among the students themselves, that has sin 
spread to some of the best academic instil 
tions in America. The students have a ha 
and there they meet on Sundays, or occasiona 
on week-days, to hear addresses from th< 
professors, or from outside eminent men, 
Christian topics. There is no committc 
there are no rules; there are no repor 
Every meeting is held strictly in private, a: 
any attempt to pose before the world is stem 
discouraged. No paragraphs are put into t 
journals; no addresses are reported. T] 
meetings are private, quiet, earnest, and whi 
soever student likes may attend them. Th 
is all. It is not an organization in the ore 
nary sense, it is a ** leaven. *' In all the schoc 
it is the best men who take most part in tl 
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movement, and among the schools it is the 
medical side which furnishes the greatest num- 
ber of students to the meetings. Some of the 
most zealous have taken high honors in their 
examinations, and some have been in the first 
class of university athletes. It is not a move- 
ment that has laid hold of weak or worthless 
students whom nobody respects, but one that 
is maintained by the best men in every depart- 
ment. The first benefit is to the students 
themselves. Take Edinburgh, with about 
4,000 students drawn from all parts of the 
world, and living in rooms with no one caring 
for them. Taken away from the moral sup- 
port of their previous surroundings, they went 
to the bad in hundreds. It is now found that 
through this movement they work better, and 
that a greater percentage pass honorably 
through the university portals into life. The 
religious meetings, it is to be observed, are 
never allowed to interfere with the work of the 
students. The second result is to be seen in 
what are called university settlements. A few 
men will band themselves together and rent a 
house in the lower parts of the city and live 
there. They do no preaching, no formal 
evangelization work; but they help the sick 
and they arrange smoking concerts, and con- 
tribute to the amusement of their neighbors. 
They simply live with the people, and trust 
that their example will produce a good effect. 
Three years ago they printed and distributed 
among themselves the following ** Programme 
of Christianity:** — **To bind up the broken- 

10 Drummond 
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hearted, to give liberty to the captives, to com- 
fort all that mourn, to give beauty for ashes, 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness. ' * I suppose there are few of us with 
broken hearts, but there are other people in 
the world beside ourselves, and underneath all 
the gayety of the city there is not a street in 
which there are not men and women with 
broken hearts. Who is to help these people? 
No one can lift them up in any way except 
those who are living the life of Christ, and it 
is their privilege and business to bind up the 
broken-hearted. 

I want to urge the claims of the Christian 
ministry on the strength and talent of our 
youth. I find a singular want of men in the 
Christian ministry, and I think it would be at 
least worth while for some of you to look 
around, to look at the men who are not filling 
the churches, to look at the needs of the 
crowds who throng the streets, and see if you 
could do better with your life than throw your- 
self into that work. The advantage of the 
ministry is that a man's whole life can be 
thrown into the carrying out of that pro- 
gramme without any deduction. Another ad- 
vantage of the ministry is that it is so poorly 
paid that a man is not tempted to cut a dash 
and shine in the world, but can be meek and 
lowly in heart, like his Master. It is enough 
for a servant to be like his master, and there 
is a great attraction in seeking obscurity, even 
isolation, if one can be following the highest 
ideal.- 
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With regard to the question, how you shall 
begin the Christian life, let me remind you 
that theology is the most abstruse thing in the 
world, but that practical religion is the sim- 
plest thing. If any of you want to know how 
to begin to be a Christian, all I can say is that 
you should begin to do the next thing you find 
to be done as Christ would have done it. If 
you follow Christ the *'old man" will die of 
atrophy, and the **new man*' will grow day by 
day under His abiding friendship. 
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THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 



I will give a note or two, pretty muc 
by way of refreshing the memory about th 
Bible and how to look at it. 

First: The Bible came out of religion n< 
religion out of the Bible. The Bible is a pr< 
duct of religion, not a cause of it. The ws 
literature of America, which culminated, I su| 
pose, in the publication of President Grant 
life, came out of the war; the war did nc 
come out of the literature. And so in the dh 
tant past, there flowed among the nations c 
heathendom a small warm stream, like th 
Gulf Stream in the cold Atlantic — a sma 
stream of religion ; and now and then at intei 
vals, men, carried along by this stream, uttere 
themselves in words. The historical bool 
came out of facts ; the devotional books cam 
out of experiences ; the letters came out of cii 
cumstances; and the Gospels came out of a! 
three. That is where the Bible came fron: 
It came out of religion ; religion did not com 
out of the Bible. You see the difference 
The religion is not, then, in the writing alone 
but in those facts, experiences, circumstances 
in the history and development of a people le< 
and taught by God. And it is not the word 
that are inspired so much as the men. 
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Secondly : These men were authors ; they 
were not pens. Their individuality comes out 
on every page they wrote. They were differ- 
ent in mental and literary style; in insight; 
and even the same writer differs at different 
times. II. Thessalonians, for example, is con- 
siderably beneath the level of Romans, and 
III. John is beneath the level of I. John. A 
man is not always at his best. These writers 
did not know they were writing a Bible. 

Third: The Bible is not a book; it is a 
library. It consists if sixty-six books. It is a 
great convenience, but in some respects a great 
misfortune, that these books have always been 
bound up together and given out as one book 
to the world, when they are not ; because that 
has led to endless mistakes in theology and in 
practical life. 

Fourth : These books, which make up this 
library, written at intervals of hundreds of 
years, were collected after the last of the writ- 
ers was dead — long after — by human hands. 
Where were the books? Take the New Testa- 
ment. There were four lives of Christ. One 
was in Rome; one was in Southern Italy; one 
was in Palestine ; one in Asia Minor. There 
were twenty-one letters. Five were in Greece 
and Macedonia; five in Asia; one in Rome. 
The rest were in the pockets of private indi- 
viduals. Theophilus had acts. They were 
collected undesignedly. For example, the 
letter to the Galatians was written to the 
Church in Galatia. Somebody would make a 
copy or two, and put it into the hands of the 
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members of the different churches, and they 
would find their way not only to the churches 
in Galatia, but after an interval to nearly all 
the churches. In those days the Christians 
scattered up and down through the world, 
exchanged copies of those letters, very much 
as geologists up and down the world exchange 
specimens of minerals at the present time, or 
entomologists exchange speciments of butter- 
flies. And after a long time a number of the 
books began to be pretty well known. In the 
third century the New Testament consisted of 
the following books: the four Gospels, Acts, 
thirteen letters of Paul, I. John, I. Peter ; and 
in addition, the Epistles of Barnabas and 
Hermas. This was not called the New Testa- 
ment, but the Christian Library. Then these 
last books were discarded. They ceased to be 
regarded as upon the same level as the others. 
In the fourth century the canon was closed^- 
that is to say, a list was made up of the books 
which were to be regarded as canonical. And 
then long after that they were stitched 
together and made up into one book — hundreds 
of years after that. Who made up the com- 
plete list? It was never formally made up. 
The bishops of the different churches would 
draw up a list each of the books that they 
thought ought to be put into this Testament. 
The churches also would give their opinion. 
Sometimes councils would meet and talk it 
over — discuss it. Scholars like Jerome would 
investigate the authenticity of the different 
documents, and there came to be a general 
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consensus of the churches on the matter. But 
no formal closing of the cannon was ever 
attempted. 

And lastly : All religions have their sacred 
books, just as the Christians have theirs. 
Why is it necessary to remind ourselves of 
that? If you ask a man why he believes such 
and such a thing, he will tell you, Because it is 
in the Bible. If you ask him, *'How do you 
know the Bible is true?" he will probably 
reply, "Because it says so." Now, let that 
man remember that the sacred books of all the 
other religions make the same claim ; and while 
it is quite enough among ourselves to talk 
about a thing being true because it is in the 
Bible, we come in contact with outsiders, and 
we have to meet the skepticism of the day. 
We must go far deeper than that. The relig- 
ious books of the other religions claim to be 
far more divine in their origin than do ours. 
For example, the Mohammedans claim for the 
Koran — a large section of them, at least — 
that it was uncreated, and that it lay before 
the throne of God from the beginning of time. 
They claim it was put in the hands of the angel 
Gabriel, who brought it down to Mahomet, and 
dictated it to him, and allowed him at long 
intervals to have a look at the original book 
itself — bound with silk and studded with pre- 
cious stones. That is a claim of much higher 
Divinity than we claim for our book ; and if 
we simply have to rely upon the Bible's testi- 
mony to its own verity, it is for the same rea- 
son the Mohammedan would have you believe 
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his book, and the Hindu would have you put 
your trust in the Vedas. That is why thorough 
Bible study is of such importance. We can 
get to the bottom of truth in itself, and be 
able to give a reason for the faith that is in us. 
Now may I give you, before I stop, just a 
couple of examples of how the Bible came out 
of religion, and not religion out of the Bible? 
Take one of the letters. Just see how it came 
out of the circumstances of the time. The 
first of the letters that was written will do very 
well as an example. It is the ist Epistle to the 
Thessalonians. In the year 52 Paul went to 
Europe. He spent three Sundays in Thessa- 
lonica, created a great disturbance by his 
preaching, and a riot sprang up, and his life 
was in danger. He was smuggled out of the 
city at night — not, however, before having 
founded a small church. He was unable to go 
back to Thessalonica, although he tried it two 
or three times; but he wrote a letter. That is 
the first letter to the Thessalonians. You see 
how it sprang out of the circumstances of the 
time. Take a second example. Let us take 
one of the lives of Christ. Suppose you take 
the life recorded by Mark. Now, from inter- 
nal evidences you can make out quite clearly 
how it was written, by whom it was written, 
and to whom it was written. You understand 
at once it was written to a Roman public. If 
I were writing a letter to a red Indian I would 
make it very different from a letter I would 
write to a European. Now, Mark puts in a 
number of points which he would not if he 
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ness. You will find them, for example, in 
Mark iv. 38; x. 50; vi. 31; vii. 34. You will 
find also graphic touches indicating an ear- wit- 
ness — as if the voice lingered in the mind of the 
writer. For example, the retention of Aramaic 
in V. 41 ; and in vii. 34 — ''^'Talitha cumi; Damsel, 
I say unto thee, arise.*' He retained the Ara- 
maic words Christ said, as I would say in Scot- 
land, **My wee lassie, rise up." The very 
words lingered in his ear, and he put them in 
the original. Then there are occasional 
phrases indicating the moral impression pro- 
duced — ^v. 15; X. 24; X. 32. Now, Mark him- 
self was not either the eye-witness or ear- wit- 
ness. There is internal evidence that he got 
his information from Peter. We know very 
well that Mark was an intimate friend of 
Peter's. When Peter came to Mark's house 
in Jerusalem, after he got out of prison, the 
very servant know his voice, so that he must 
have been well known in the house. There- 
fore he was a friend of Mark's. The coloring 
and notes seem to be derived from Peter. 
There is a sense of wonder and admiration 
which you find all through the book, very like 
Peter's way of looking at things — ^i. 27; i. 33; 
i. 45; ii. 12; V. 42; and a great many others. 
But, still more interesting, Mark quotes the 
words, **Get thee behind Me, Satan," which 
were said to Peter's shame, but he omits the pre- 
ceding words said to his honor — **Thou art 
Peter. On this rock," and soon. Peter had 
learned to be humble when he was telling Mark 
cibout it. Compare Mark viii. 27-33, with Mat- 
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thew's account — xvi. 13-33. Mark also omits 
the fine achievement of Peter — walking on the 
lake. When Peter was talking to Mark, he never 
said anything about it. Compare vi. 50 with 
Matthew's account — xiv. 28. And Mark alone 
records the two warnings given to Peter by 
the two cock-crowings, making his fall the 
more inexcusable. See Mark xiv. 30 ; also the 
68th verse and the 7 2d. Peter did not write 
the book ; we know that, because Peter's style 
is entirely different. None of the four Gospels 
have the names of the writers attached to them. 
We have had to find all these things out ; but 
Mark's Gospel is obviously made up of notes 
from Peter's evangelistic addresses. 

So we see from these simple examples how 
human a book the Bible is, and how the Divin- 
ity in it has worked through human means. 
The Bible, in fact, has come out of religion ; 
not religion out of the Bible. 
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